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ASSYKIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

By Fiiancis Brown, Ph. D., 

Professor in Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 



Bezold and Hommel's Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforschung, contains, in the 
number for April, 1884, an article by R. Dvorak, which is of great importance for 
Semitic lexicography. It is entitled " Ueber t i n u r u des Assyrisch-babylonischen 
und die entsprechenden Formen der iibrigen semitischen Sprachen." No more bril- 
liant philological article has recently appeared; and if the new periodical which 
contains it can assure us of many such contributions, it will become indispensable 
to every student of ancient language. The author of this article begins by 
showing the occurrence of the word (Hebrew TlJfl) oven, furnace, Aramaic 
"VlSfli KITSfii Syriac IiaJ^, Arabic tannur, Assyrian tinuru) in the Semitic 
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languages. He then gives a summary of the attempts td explain its form, e. g., 
some Arab grammarians making it a taf 'ul form from n u r, others — and the larger 
number — a derivative from t n r, and, in the absence of that root in Arabic, a 
foreign word, Gavaliki specifying the Persian language as its source. The deri- 
vation from ~|1J has been advocated by modern Semitists, as well as the com- 
position of "y\}fi ("11^+7^1 etc.). The latter theory hardly needs discussion ; the 
former is opposed by the author, on the ground that the taf ul formation gives 
abstracts, and that these are, accordingly, feminine, or plural, — neither of which 
suits t a n n u r. The presence of the word, in the form t i n u r u , on a cuneiform 
tablet of Asurbanipal's time, does not indicate, according to Dvorak, that it 
belongs to the older elements of Semitic language, since Asurbanipal lived in the 
seventh century B. C, and we are not at liberty to infer that the word is older 
than the document in which we actually find it. Hence the Hebrew "YlJJfl, 
occurring in Isaiah and the Jahvist narrator of Genesis, must be considered older 
than tinuru, and cannot be, according to the theory of Assyriologists, borrowed 
from the Assyrians. After examining the shades of meaning of the word in the 
Semitic languages, the author calls attention to the tan fir a of the Zend, the 
tan fir of the Pehlevi, the tonir of the Armenian, etc., (having the same 
meaning with *T|Jjn)i an< i endeavors to show that the Zend form is the original, 
whence the word passed to the Semitic peoples (the Aramaic exhibiting the 
earliest Semitic form), and thence back again to the modern Persian, where it is 
also found. He would assign it to the root tan, = extend, expand, and explain 
" oven," " furnace " from that root, by the hollow, extended (distended) form of 
the fire-pot. 

It will be seen that this discussion is of far-reaching significance. The theory 
brings back, in a new and striking form, that dependence of the Semitic on the 
Indo-Germanic — more specifically, on the Persian — language and people, which 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has been thought to disprove. 
The author has certainly exposed, with great clearness, the difficulties attending 
the current explanations of the form Tl^fl, an< * produced a model of suggestive, 
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well grounded philological discussion. "We pass over some detailed questions, 
which need still more elucidation, to notice one or two general features of the 
subject that seem to have been inadequately considered by the writer, (a) It is 
wrong to claim that tinuru , found in Asurbanipal's time, may not be considered 
older than that date. Words do not suddenly appear in a literary language, 
developing according to natural laws, without previous existence in the spoken 
language. Least of all is it so in a written language where the changes are as 
slow as in the literary Assyrian. It is one thing to argue that a document is late, 
because it contains words not found in old documents, and another thing to 
argue that words are new, because they occur only in a late document, (b) The 
author does not hold to his own principle ; for he can maintain his argument for 
the priority of the Zend t a n u r a only by saying that this word " mit grosser 
Wahrscheinlichkeit alter ist als seine schriftliche Fixirung im Avesta" (p. 150). 
(c) As to the time and mode of the borrowing, the author ventures no hypothesis, 
though holding that the Aramaic is the earliest Semitic form. Now, we indeed 
know very little of the movements of the Aramaeans, and it is possible, of course, 
that they, somewhere and sometime, came into contact with Persians, and got 
from them the name of the fire-pot. But, from all we now know of the ancient 
Persians, and their position in Asia before the sixth century B. C, such a contact 
is not likely. The likelihood is diminished, when we remember that the borrow- 
ing of the name would strongly hint at the borrowing of the article also, and all 
the indications are opposed to the theory that the Assyrians were indebted either 
to the Persians or to the Aramaeans for the arts and appliances of their civilization. 
While, then, Dvorak is to be heartily thanked for his most suggestive examin- 
ation, it must not be forgotten that these general considerations have their part to 
play in the final settlement of the questions as to tinuru, and as to early Indo- 
Germanic influence on Semitic language. 

In the new Calwer Bibellexicon, just completed, there are many contributions 
from Friedrich Delitzsch. His articles contain a number of new etymologies of 
Assyrian and Babylonian proper names. There is a decided tendency to regard 
the verbal element in these names as Imperative, wherever this is possible. In 
the case of Sargon, indeed, Delitzsch gives the choice between "He (God) has 
established the king," and " The king is true " (righteous ox just), with " Bighteous 
king" as a third possibility. But Sennacherib (Sin-ahi-erba) he renders " O Sin 
(the Moon-god) multiply brothers;" Sanballat (Sin-ballit) "Sin, bestow (or sup- 
port) life ; " Shalmaneser (S a 1 m a n u - u s s i r), " Shalman, guide aright " (or " let 
it succeed") — this is not wholly new, — etc. Nebuchadnezzar (Nabu-kuduri- 
u z u r, so Del.) is translated " Nebo, protect my territory " (" Nebo, schirme mein 
Gebiet ! " cf. Hilprecht, Freibrief NebuJcad. I.). This translation has never been 
publicly explained and justified, so far as we are aware. 

It may be added, in this connection, that the difficulty which Delitzsch, in an 
earlier part of the same lexicon (art. "Asnaphar"), feels in identifying Asurbani- 
pal with the Kineladanos of Ptolemy is obviated by Schrader's present theory, that 
Kineladan was a specifically Babylonian name for Asurbanipal, and not at all a 
corruption or modification of the latter. (E. Schrader, Kineladan und Asurban- 
ipal, Zeitschr. f. Keilschriftforschung, July, 1884.) 



